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Conclusion 


Animportant word of context for this report 


There’s a paradox facing American society today. The demonstrable economic 
benefit of investing in higher education has never been greater. Research in the 
United States shows an enduring positive impact on earnings directly associated 
with the level of postsecondary learning a person attains. And research from 
around the world shows a link between college education and levels of individual 
and national well-being more broadly. Yet at the same time, as the survey 
discussed in this report will show, this potential does not appear to be fully realized 
in the lived experience of many recent graduates. 


The gap between higher education’s undeniable value and the concerns many 
recent graduates nonetheless report should become the impetus for change. In 
a sense, the “voice of the graduate” revealed in this survey amounts to a cry for 
helo—an urgent call to deepen the relevance of higher education to employment 
and entrepreneurship so that the promise of higher education is fulfilled. 


By focusing on the voice of America’s young people, this report, by design, raises 
more questions than it answers. Our hope is that the underappreciated student 
perspective can serve as a fresh spur to a conversation that seems overdue. 

As every thoughtful observer recognizes, the improvements today’s graduates 
are calling for cannot be pursued by any education stakeholder working alone. 
Instead, as McKinsey’s work around the world on its “education to employment” 
initiative Suggests, it is only when employers, education providers, public officials, 
families, and youth advocates work together that effective solutions can be forged. 


Executive summary 


Everyone knows education is the path to individual and national prosperity in 

an era of global competition. Yet US educational attainment, once the envy of 

the world, has been lagging in recent years—and concerns about the value and 
efficacy of higher education in particular are making headlines and finding a place 
on both political parties’ reform agendas. While as recently as 1995 the United 
States was one of the world leaders in college-graduation rates, the country has 
since slipped to 12th among industrialized nations. 


Employers fret that too many college graduates arrive on the job without having 
acquired the skills and habits to succeed in the workplace. Meanwhile, the rising 


cost of college and the debt many students and families are expected to incur are 
raising questions in some quarters about the value of college as an investment, 
even as critics take aim at the cost structures and traditional practices of colleges 
and universities in general. 


Yet while public officials, employers, and educators are heard from frequently 

in the debate, the voice of students themselves is often missing. To help round 
out the public understanding of these vital questions, McKinsey partnered with 
Chegg, a connected learning platform with unusual access to recent graduates, 
to gauge their attitudes on a range of issues. 


The survey was conducted in October and November 2012 with more than 

4,900 former Chegg customers. The mix included attendees of four-year and 
two-year private and public colleges, as well as vocational and for-profit 
institutions. The survey primarily focused on students who graduated between 
2009 and 2012, though some students still working toward their degrees were 
surveyed as well. The data were weighted using standard statistical techniques to 
assure representativeness by region, gender, and type of institution (details on this 
are available in the appendix). 


Our key findings are reviewed in the pages that follow; we also note important 
questions these student perspectives raise. In a nutshell, although students 
voice some serious concerns for higher education, they also point to tremendous 
opportunities. 


Students largely believe they are overqualified for the jobs they find themselves 

in after graduation, saying many don’t require a college degree. Many students 
also feel unprepared for the world of work; the transition from campus to office 
today is anything but seamless. Half of all graduates express regrets, saying they 
would pick a different major or school if they had to do it all over again. Students 
also say that when they were deciding what college to attend, they didn’t consider 
graduation rates or the job and salary records of graduates. (This echoes findings 
from McKinsey’s recent report on global “education to employment,” which found 
that most institutions of higher education don’t track such data systematically in 
the first place)’. 


1 See Dominic Barton, Diana Farrell, and Mona Mourshed, Education to Employment: Designing a System that 
Works, McKinsey & Company, December 2012 (mckinseyonsociety.com). 


Voice of the graduate 


When it came to their transition to work, students felt disappointed—many, 
even those at top institutions, were unable to find work in their chosen field. 

For example, assuming that our sample is broadly representative of the nation’s 
1.7 million college graduates last year, roughly 120,000 Americans who would 
rather work elsewhere took jobs as waiters, salespeople, cashiers, and the like. 
That’s one every five minutes. 


Liberal-arts and performing-arts graduates tend to be lower paid, deeper in 
debt, less happily employed, and slightly more likely to wish they’d done things 
differently. By contrast, those who majored in business management or science, 
technology, engineering, or mathematics (STEM) fields feel readier for the 
workplace and more satisfied overall. 


Finally, in searching for a job, most graduates report using a “do it yourself” 
approach; the vast majority do not use career services offered by their college 
or tap into alumni networks to help find a job. 


These findings may make it appear that the college glass is half empty from the 
students’ point of view. It is doubtless the case that the nation’s slow recovery 
from recession helps account for some of the sentiments students express. 

But while the job market has been tough, it has also fundamentally changed. 
The types of jobs for which demand is growing are different now than they were 
20 years ago, and they increasingly require specialized skills that graduates are 
not acquiring to a sufficient degree. The good news is that, from the institutions’ 
point of view, there are enormous opportunities to work with stakeholders to 
improve student experiences and outcomes—and thus better fulfill the social 
mission that higher education serves (arly thoughts on this “opportunity agenda” 
appear in the report’s conclusion). By heeding the voice of the students, colleges 
and universities can take actions that make a real difference. 


This report will review eight key findings from the research on student attitudes, 
place these findings in context, and discuss implications. In each case, the 
report also suggests questions raised by those findings for educators and other 
stakeholders to consider. The report concludes by sketching the beginnings of 
an agenda for addressing the concerns that graduates raise. 


OVERQUALIFIED 


rs 


Nearly half of graduates from four-year 
colleges say they are in jobs that don’t 
require a four-year degree 


The link between academic preparation and the needs of the 21st-century job 
market has become a topic of increased interest as the cost of higher education 
continues to rise, along with student debt. Educators and policy makers want to 
understand how best to assure that students see their investment in college as 
relevant for the world of work. 


In that context, the most striking finding from our survey may be the extent to 
which recent graduates find themselves in jobs that they say do not require a 
college degree. Overall, nearly half say this is the case, though graduates of 
public universities are 11 percent more likely to feel overqualified than those who 
attended private universities. 


These student sentiments echo findings from a recent analysis from the US 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), which showed that 48 percent of employed US 
college graduates are in jobs that require less than a four-year college education 
(indeed, more than 15 percent of taxi drivers and firefighters have a college 
degree today; only 1 to 2 percent had one in 1970). Perhaps unsurprisingly, four- 
year graduates who majored in STEM subjects are most likely to be working 

in jobs they feel require a four-year degree. But beyond that, the cliché of the 
overeducated waiter or limousine driver seems to have some support. 
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Nearly half of graduates from four-year 
colleges are in jobs that don’t require a 
four-year degree. 


Which best describes educational requirements for your current job?' 


Percent 


Requires 66 
a 4-year 55 58 
degree 


Does not 
require a 4- 
year degree 


4-year public Overall 


college 


4-year private 
college 


1 "Does not require a 4-year degree” is the sum of respondents who answered “My job does not require any particular 
lucation,” “My job requires some college education,” and 
-year degree” pais Buk ot rasp onceres vic sara “My job 
requires a bachelor's degree” ‘and “My job requires an advanced degree. 


Questions 


Graduates in STEM subjects are likeliest to be 
in jobs that require four-year degrees. 


Need bachelor’s degree or more for current job 
Percent 


Math, physics, engineering, and 
computer science 


| 
2 ~ 
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Accounting, economics, finance 


Marketing and advertising 


Q 
a 


Education 


I 


Biological and environmental science 
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o 


Business management 


£ 


Language, literature, social science 


> 
o 


Health 


Visual and performing arts 


A 
o 


u |f, as Labor Department data suggest, the fastest-growing job categories in the 
United States are those that do not require four-year degrees, do we need to 
revisit the assumption that everyone should aspire to one? 


m Are there vocational or apprenticeship programs that may be appropriate for 
larger segments of the student population than we've imagined? 


= |sthe United States an outlier when it comes to graduates being overqualified 
for available jobs, or do other advanced nations share this experience? 


= What are the prospects for the economy seeing an upgrade in the skills 


required for available jobs in the years ahead? 


Are there ways to better tailor the educational experience to employer needs and 
student prospects, both as a matter of skill acquisition and cost-effectiveness? 
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Abo i one in three gr 


duates do not feel 


college prepared them well for the world 


of work 


Academic qualifications are one thing; readiness to function in a professional 
environment is quite another. In working with many of the world’s leading 


A third of graduates of four-year colleges 
did not feel college prepared them well for 
employment - it’s worse when you look at 
two-year colleges. 


College did not prepare me well for employment 
Percent 


Graduates of 4-year colleges Graduates of 2-year colleges 


organizations, we’ve noticed 
a growing frustration among 
employers with what might 
be called the “life skills” of 
recent graduates. 


Many employers see these 
new hires as poorly prepared 
for life on the job. But how 

do students themselves 
perceive things? 


About one in three graduates 
of four-year colleges feels 
their education did not 
prepare them well for 
employment. This sentiment 
is especially pronounced 


Voice of the graduate 


Graduates report feeling underprepared ina 


number of areas. 
Respondents who felt underprepared I Areas in which graduates 
Percent feel least prepared 
4-year colleges 2-year colleges 


Leadership 


Oral communication E | 16 E] 24 
Written communication mA 14 gi 22 


among those who majored in visual and performing arts and liberal arts, though 
nearly a third of science, business, and economics and finance graduates felt this 
way as well. And the feeling is widespread for graduates of two-year institutions — 
particularly for science, marketing and advertising, and visual- or performing-arts 
majors, 60 to 70 percent of whom feel ill prepared for the workplace. 


One bright spot concerned the value of work experience during school. Graduates 
of the top 100 four-year programs? who gained real work experience (for instance, 
completing an internship, working part time, or participating in employer 
mentorship programs) feel better prepared for the workplace. Of those with such 
work experience, 77 percent say college prepared them well for employment, 
compared with 59 percent of students who lacked similar experience. 


2 Based on U.S. News and World Reports, Best Colleges Rankings, 2013 Edition - National University Rankings 
and National Liberal Arts College Rankings 
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In both 4-year and 2-year colleges, graduates of some majors feel more 


prepared than others. 


College did not prepare me well for employment 


Graduates of 4-year college: 


Percent 


Visual and performing arts ns 42 


Language, literature, and social science EE 36 
Biological and environmental science N :: 
Marketing and advertising I 3: 
Business management I 20 
Accounting, economics, and finance =e” 28 
Heath I 2: 
Math, physics, engineering, =a 24 
and computer science 
Education =i 15 
Overs! TT 20 


1 Percent who responded strongly disagree, disagree, or neutral to the following statement: “College prepared me 


weil for employment.” 


College did not prepare me well for employment 


Graduates of 2-year colleges, Percent’ 


Marketing and acvertsing I 70 
Biological and environmental science SS 64 
Visual and pertorming ans IS 2 
Accounting, economics, and finance er] 54 
Education I so 
Math, physics, engineering, SSS 49 
and computer science 
Language, literature, and social science aati 35 
Business Management LE] 30 
Heath ME 22 
Overs I <0 


1 Percent who responded strongly disagree, disagree, or neutral to the following statement: “College prepared me 
well for employment.” 


In general, our findings tracked those of McKinsey’s recent global education- 
to-employment survey, in which 39 percent of employers said that inadequate 
training was an issue with new hires. Interestingly, that survey found a sizable 
perception gap when it came to work readiness: 86 percent of institutions 
and education providers believe their graduates are adequately prepared for 
employment, yet only half of employers and graduates agree. 


Questions 


= |sita paradox that so many graduates feel overqualified yet also 
underprepared—or does it suggest that colleges could offer more courses and 
programs aimed directly at “life skills’ needed for success in the workplace? 


= What lessons might be learned from institutions whose graduates report 


feeling well prepared? 


= Should greater efforts be made to integrate work experience into student life 
at all institutions? What practical barriers exist to implementing such an idea? 


What trade-offs would be involved? 


Half of all graduates would choose a 
different major or a different school 


One of the basic measures of the success of any enterprise is the satisfaction of 
the customers it serves. A straightforward and telling way to gauge this sentiment 
is to ask whether people would choose the product or service again. 


So we posed this simple question to students: if you had to do it all over again, 
what—if anything—would you differently? 


More than half of all graduates would 


do something differently. 


If you had it to do over again, would you pick a different major or school? 


Percent 


Choose different school 


Total students who would 
do something differently: 


Choose different major 


Their answers were 
somewhat surprising. 


Across all institutions, more 
than half of all graduates say 
they would pick a different 
major or school—or both— 
if they were to start over. 


Graduates of two-year 
institutions seem to feel the 
worst about their choice in 
school; 38 percent would 
now choose a different one. 
Yet they are most positive 
about their choice of major; 


only 29 percent would 
make a different choice. In 
contrast, while graduates 
stale who would choose differently if they did it over again of top 1 00 instituti ons have 
fewer regrets about school 


Some students would choose a different 
school or major. 


Graduates of 2-year institutions most likely to choose 


a different school choice—78 percent would 
on = choose the same school 
a =] = again—they are more likely 
Sa 
2-year Non-top 100 4- Top 100 4-year than other graduates of two- 
institutions year institutions institutions 


and four-year institutions to 
Almost 40% of students of 4-year institutions would likely choose regret their choice of maj or. 
a different major , 
Those most likely to choose 
29 a a a different school if they had 
EE the chance are visual- and 
2-year Non-top 100 4- Top 100 4-year . 5 
institutions year institutions institutions performing-arts majors 
(47 percent would choose 
differently) and health majors (43 percent would make another choice). 


The students most likely to wish they had majored in something else studied visual 
and performing arts (41 percent); language, literature, and social sciences (39 
percent); and accounting, economics, and finance (39 percent). Health majors 
were least likely to question their original choice (21 percent). 


Questions 


m Although some desire for “do-overs” may be inevitable, would greater efforts 
to educate high-school students about how to judge their potential fit with 
institutions and fields help reduce regrets? Are there examples of success in 
this area that could be studied and expanded? 


a To the extent that employability and earnings are a source of regret, is there 
arisk of losing something important if education is seen merely as apath 
to asatisfactory job and not as amatter of cultivating citizens with broader 
perspectives? How should colleges balance these twin aspirations? 


m Would the efforts now under way to publish more data about graduate earnings 
help students choose fields of study more wisely? 


KIS 


HAVEN’T DONE THE 


rates when picking a college—and four in 
ten didn’t look at job-placement or salary 
records 


Policy makers—including 
Did you consider any of the following before you chose your school? i 
Percent; n = 4,262 the president, as well 


as some governors and 


state legislators— have 
Not at all © Cao) © begun urging (and in 
misas. some cases requiring) 
l colleges and universities 
32 = to collect and publish data 
Somewhat ihe 67 on such important metrics 
a 29 31 


as graduation rates and 


Definitely graduate job placements 


Graduation Employment Starting salaries Courses and salaries. 
rates rates of graduates offered 


The thought has been that 
such transparency would help students make better choices among institutions, 
while also encouraging institutions to improve their performance. As it turns out, 
half of the graduates we surveyed didn’t look at graduation rates when picking a 
college, and four in ten didn’t look at job-placement or salary records. 


4 


This lack of research is notable because it persists in spite of the huge disparity in 
graduation rates and the time it takes to graduate (according to the most recent 
data from the National Center for Higher Education, only about half of students 
reported graduating within six years). Additionally, there are wide variations in salary 
prospects, even for graduates of seemingly similar institutions. 


That said, the norm of students “flying blind” when it comes to these critical 
metrics may simply be a reflection of the fact that few institutions routinely track 
and publish such information today. 


Questions 


m Will current government initiatives to make this data available (via some version 
of a college “scorecard”) make a difference in student behavior? What would 
motivate students to consider such information more seriously? 


m Even if such data become reliably available, when do students need to access 
this information for it to make a difference’? Is it needed in high school—and 
is college therefore too late? If so, what does that imply about the focus of 
reforms? 


m Should colleges and universities take bolder steps to track and publish such 
data voluntarily in order to stem the drive for new laws and regulations that may 
place unreasonable burdens on them and create unintended consequences? 


iSAPPOINTED 


Four in ten graduates of the nation’s top 
100 colleges couldn’t get jobs in their 
chosen field 


Another lens on the value of higher education for students involves the degree to 
which college becomes a springboard to enter one’s field of choice. We asked 
recent graduates if they were able to land jobs in the fields in which they hoped to 
work. Their answers were startling. 


Half the nation’s graduates 


Almost half of all graduates could not get sauldn'ttindaworcinine field 


ajob in their desired field. 


they had hoped to enter— 
ee eee eee eee including four in ten of those who 
Percent graduated from the country’s top 
schools.1 
48 
re This disappointment is most 


acute for language, literature, 
and social-science majors and 
for marketing and advertising 
majors. Health, education, 
accounting, economics, and 

Nai ee ae finance majors are the likeliest 

Colleges oleae to have found work in the field 

they intended. 


1 Based on U.S. News and World Reports, Best Colleges Rankings, 2013 Edition - National University Rankings 
and National Liberal Arts College Rankings 
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Strikingly, even graduates of the nation’s top institutions had trouble finding work in their 
desired field, with four in ten settling for employment outside their intended area. It may be 
some consolation for these students that they earn substantially more than their counterparts 
from less prestigious colleges and are likelier to be in jobs that make use of their degrees. 


Some graduates were likelier to find work in 
their desired field. 


Graduates who are employed in the same field they desired 
before graduation 
Percent 


Health 7E 
Accounting, economics, and finance ESS 3 62 

Business management E | 51 

Biological and environmental science N) 48 
Math, physics, engineering, and D 46 

computer science 

Visual and performing arts ja) 42) 
Marketing and advertising a] 


Language, literature, and social science 


Questions 


Graduates from top 100 four-year institutions 

report earning more and to more likely be in 

jobs that require a four-year degree or more. 
Graduates who are employed in the same field 


they desired before graduation’ 
Dollars, Percent 


E Other institutions 
BB Top 100 4-year institutions 


$44,319 68% 
J i 
(17%) (19%) 
$37,981 — | 57% | 


À 
À 


Average income In a job that requires a 


4-year degree or more 


1 Excludes community colleges and vocational schools; excludes respondents who did not graduate, are currently in 
graduate school, and are currently unemployed. 
2n = 4,262. 


m Are there better ways to educate high-school students about potential opportunities in 
different fields so that they develop more realistic expectations about their chances for 


employment? 


= Does the scale of unmet expectations suggest that colleges need to improve their career- 


counseling functions? How? 


= Are there effective examples of such efforts that might serve as models? 


iA 
U 
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Almost six times as many graduates are 
working in retail or hospitality as originally 
desired to 


When we looked more deeply into the fields students hoped to enter and those 
in which they ended up finding employment, a pattern emerged. The retail and 
restaurant industries were among the least desired fields for students entering 
or attending school, but they end up employing four to five times the number of 


Significantly more graduates work in retail 
or hospitality than originally planned to. 


Desired and actual job industry, retail and restaurants’ 
Percent 


Difference 
Desired between 
industry prior Industries in which graduates desired and 
to graduation were employed actual 
All Retail 1.6 72 56 
institutions ` 


0.9 O 4.7 3.8 


_ Restaurants 


[ Retail 15 M +- 47 


institutions | Restaurants oc BE 3.1 2.5 


Retail 1.9 ee 7.3 5.4 


20 ss 8 49 


1 Excludes respondents who did not graduate or who are currently in grad school; assumes 1.7 million graduates 
per annum. 


2-year 4 
institutions 


_ Restaurants 


graduates who said they 
wanted to work in those 
sectors. 


Assuming our sample is 
broadly representative of 
the 1.7 million US graduates 
who earned bachelor’s 
degrees this year, this 
means roughly 120,000 
young Americans who'd 
rather work elsewhere 

have taken jobs as waiters, 
salespeople, cashiers, and 
the like —because that’s the 
only work they could find. 
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Health and business services have the biggest 
gap between desired and actual employment. 


Desired and actual job industry’ 
Percent? 


Desired industry prior Industries in which 
to graduation graduates were employed 


Difference between 
desired and actual 


Health 2a 16.4 
Business services 13.1 M 3.9 


Education 11.5 Es 13.2 
Government 6.9 ER 5.8 
Financial services 6.3 EE 6.3 
Technology 4.2 HE 3.9 
Entertainment 3.5 1.8 

Legal services 3.0 MN 1.4 
Publishing, printing, media 2.9 HH 1.4 
Advertising 2.2 W 0.7 

Retail 1.6 BN 7.2 
Restaurants 1.0 FN 4.7 
Aerospace and defense 0.9 91.5 
Chemicals peroleum os os 
Construction/contracting 0.5 J 1.2 
Telecommunications 0.8 ff 0.8 

Real estate 0.6 i 0.9 
Consumer goods 0.2 1.5 


-4.8 
-4.2 
1.4 
-1.1 
-0.1 
-0.3 
-17 
-1.6 
-1.5 
-1.5 
5.6 
3.8 
0.6 
0.0 
0.7 
0.0 
0.3 
1.4 


Biggest losses 


Biggest gains in 
actual vs. desired 


1 Excludes respondents who did not graduate and who are currently in graduate school; includes vocational and 


for-profit schools. 
2 Figures may not sum, because of rounding. 


That’s one every five 
minutes. 


Digging a bit deeper, 
the most popular 
fields of choice were 
health and business 
services; nearly 35 
percent of students 
surveyed wanted 

to enter these 

fields, though only 
25 percent found 
work in them. A 
great many ended 
up in retail and 
restaurants instead. 
These trends seem 
broadly consistent 
with what the BLS 
has found in its 
surveys—namely, 


that 10 percent of cashiers, 15 percent of waiters and waitresses, and 25 percent 
of retail salespeople have a college degree. 


Questions 


a Do retail and restaurant jobs end up being dead-end jobs for recent graduates, 
or are they the “first rung on the ladder” on which most build? 


a |fretail and restaurant jobs are destined to be fast-growing categories of work, 
are there ways to rethink the value proposition of these jobs so that more 


graduates feel happier choosing them? 


Cad 


Si 
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Liberal-arts graduates fare worse than 
average in all measures 


A debate has emerged in recent years about whether American higher education 
has become too directly focused on one’s career; business majors now account 
for a sizable portion of graduates, and liberal-arts majors may feel less valued in 


the workplace. 

While the intrinsic value 
Liberal-arts majors fared worse than average of liberal arts cannot be 
in all measures. disputed, the results of 


Average graduates vs. liberal-arts graduates’ our a ney revealed more 

percen ambiguity with respect to 
p peels student outcomes. 
Cate 


sevtemment Graduates who majored in 


Currently 
full time 
ans - - E- E- E- E- liberal arts and performing 
arts at four-year colleges 
TESTA fare the worst across every 
measure: they tend to be 


vouara B p- g- E- lower paid, deeper in debt, 
di less happily employed, and 
slightly more likely to wish 
[gelades oriy -yoa mivat- and putle-schosi respondens: sae sizo varios eer on category o! queston they’d done things differently. 
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Graduates in certain disciplines did 
relatively well. 


Key indicators' 
Percent 


Average for 
graduates of 
4-year colleges 


My college 
experience 
prepared me well 
for employment? 
Percent 


In a job that 

requires a 4- 
yeardegreeor Average 
more income 


Percent $ Thousands 


management 
> (17%) 
Math, physics, Sie 
engineering, 76 75 47.6 
computer science 
> 23%) 


1 Includes only 4-year private- and public-school respondents; varies depending on ; overall respondents - 
per major ranged from 90 (visual and performing arts) to 735 (language, literature, and social sciences). 
2 Percent who strongly agreed or agreed. 


These statistics also hold 
true for graduates of two- 
year institutions. 


In contrast, graduates 

of four-year programs 
who majored in business 
management and 

STEM disciplines were 
above average on most 
measures of employment 
readiness and satisfaction. 
They report being better 
prepared for employment, 
and they’re more likely to 
be in a job that required 


their four-year degree, as well as more likely to have an above-average income; if 
given the choice, these graduates would likely choose the same major. 


The BLS similarly showed that engineering and economics majors tend to earn 
more than graduates of other disciplines by the midpoint of their career. 


Questions 


m How can we better support liberal-arts graduates in finding jobs they want? 


= Could better apprenticeship or mentorship programs make a difference? 


m Will we be able to attract sufficient young talent to the arts and humanities given 


these trends? 


m What might change these outcomes? 


m How might educational institutions and stakeholders galvanize new efforts so 
that the many benefits of a liberal-arts education do not come at the expense of 


employment prospects? 


Less than 40 percent of graduates used 
career services and less than 30 percent 
tapped into alumni networks to find a job 


Despite much talk in recent years of improving the way colleges help students 
find jobs, students mostly report feeling they were on their own. 


Most graduates relied on personal networks, 


not institutional mechanisms, to find jobs. 


4-year colleges only; respondents who agree or Bl Other institutions 
strongly agree with the following statements* 
Percent? 


55 
37 —_ 
TA 
/ % | 
25 (40 fo 27 
AB 
My college's career- I used my college’s I used my personal 
services offices alumni network to network (e.g., family, 
helped me find a job help me find a job friends) to help 


1 Chart reflects the sum of respondents who agree and strongly agree with the statements; other choices were 
neutral, disagree, and strongly disagree. 
2 Excludes those who did not graduate; includes about 2,300 respondents across “path to job” questions. 


Top 100 4-year institutions 


Across both top four-year 
institutions and other 
four-year institutions, 
students most often used 
their personal network to 
find jobs rather than take 
advantage of the resources 
offered at their colleges or 
through alumni networks. 


Students at top four-year 
institutions find their career- 
services office and alumni 
networks 1.5 times more 
helpful than graduates of 
other institutions do. 


AN, 
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They did, however, have ideas for ways their experience could be improved: 

23 percent of students across all types of institutions say their college could have 
better prepared them for employment with better job-placement and career 
services; 18 percent say real experience would be valuable, and 13 percent 

ask for more practical skills development in class. 


Graduates look for job-placement assistance, experience, 
and practical skills. 


GLASSESrequren PLACEM ENT 


LOANS 
PREPAR IG INTERNSHI ee 
NETWORKING FULL 


RK EDUCATIONONE 
KNow GRADUA TION 


WORKFORCE 


RcomPANIES INSTEAD 
TH | N GRADUATED PROJECTS D 
ipa See FIND 
LIFESTUDY OWE 
HELPS a EINOW HNICAL 


BEFOE (EER) EGI R EFE ANS eae NN 


EXPERIENCE 


of students across all institution types 


stated their college could have better asked for more 
prepared them for employment with practical skills 
better job placement and sos i 

i i 


career services 


8% sought real 
experience 


Questions 


m What steps can colleges take to improve their career services? 


m Are there best practices that top institutions could share, or does the entire sector 
need to upgrade this function? 


m What role might life-skills programs play in improving the transition from college 
to employment? 
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Conclusion 


Graduates are raising serious questions about how effectively some colleges 
function as a bridge between high school and the workplace. But these 
concerns also reveal an enormous opportunity for educators, leaders, and other 
stakeholders to respond. 


What might an “opportunity agenda’ in this terrain look like? 


First, as recent graduates make plain, colleges can better link campus life to the 
world of work. This may involve more rigorous efforts to assure that experiential 
learning is part of every student’s education, from internships to co-op work 

to meaningful volunteering and more. Schools could also offer modules on 
workplace skills that give students an essential grounding in how to function 
effectively in professional environments. 


Capturing the opportunity also includes what might be thought of as an 
“informational” agenda. Educational institutions, from high schools on up, could 
better inform students about employment and income trends in different fields. 
Additionally, colleges might get ahead of government efforts to require more 
transparency on graduation rates, job placement, and salaries by developing their 
own initiatives to this end—which could include training families and students to 
use the information constructively. 


Education leaders could also work together to develop meaningful alternative 
paths for students who might not fully benefit from a four-year degree. They 
could study successful efforts in other countries and look at the practices of 
US institutions that that have improved student satisfaction and placement 
prospects. 


It’s clear in listening to recent graduates that there is no shortage of work to be 
done to help higher education reach its full promise in an era of accelerating 
change. We hope this report contributes to the ongoing dialogue among 
educators, policy makers, and other stakeholders on how to fulfill higher 
education’s vital mission in the years ahead. 
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Who we surveyed: A summary of the demographics. 


Gender Institution type 

Percent Percent 

Answered question: 4,914 Answered question: 4,404 

Skipped question: 0 Skipped question: 510 
Male 4-year public state college/ 

e] Female university 


E 4-year private college/university 
E 2-year community college 


E Vocational school or for-profit 
college/university 


What is your current salary (including base salary and bonus)? 
Percent 


Answered question: 2,794 
Skipped question: 2,120 


Less than $20,000 34.4 $100,000-$149,999 1:5 
$20,000-$29,999 17.3 $150,000 or more 0.5 
$30,000-$39,000 16.6 Currently in graduate school 1.0 
$40,000-$49,999 11.4 Currently unemployed 0.9 
$50,000-$59,999 7.6 
$60,000-$69,999 4.1 
$70,000-$79,999 2.8 
$80,000-$89,999 1.2 


$90,000-$99,999 0.9 


Full time/part time 
Percent 


Answered question: 4,404 
Skipped question: 510 

Full time throughout 
E Part time throughout 


I] Combination of full-time and 
part-time studying 


a 


TA 


In which year did you 

graduate college? 

Percent 

Answered question: 4,404 

Skipped question: 510 
2009 

E 2010 

E 201: 

E 2012 


| Did not graduate 
4.4 


6.5 
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Our methodology for weighting the data. 


Weight variables 


Region 

= Midwest 
= Northeast 
= Other 

=" South 

= West 

* Missing 

Total 


Gender 

= Female 
= Male 
Total 


Type of college 
= 2-year community college 
= 4-year private college/university 


= 4-year public state college/ 
university 


= Vocational school/for-profit 
* Missing 
Total 


Target 


20.6 
14.3 
N/A 
30.5 
24.2 
10.4 
100.0 


57.0 
43.0 
100.0 


36.4 
12.9 
31.8 


8.4 
10.4 
100.0 


Unweighted 


22.2 
14.9 
0.57 
33.0 
18.9 
10.4 
100.0 


68.3 
31.70 
100.0 


17.0 
21.8 
47.1 


3.8 
10.4 
100.0 


Ratio 


0.93 
0.96 
0.00 
0.92 
1.28 
1.00 


0.83 
1.36 


2.19 
0.59 
0.68 


1.92 
1.00 
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Weighted 


20.6 
14.3 
0.2 
30.4 
24.1 
10.4 
100.0 


57.0 
43.0 
100.0 


37.2 
12.9 
32.2 


7.3 
10.4 
100.0 
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